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half at a range of less than 300 yards. The casualties on our
side were few, and when the advantage in the enemy's favor for
at least fifteen minutes is considered, this was astonishing. As
a rule, the Southern gunners were good shots, and in many in-
stances were trained in the same school and had grown up under
the same discipline and fellowship with ourselves in ante-bellum
days.

The Winona was damaged seriously enough, however, to make
necessary a trip to New Orleans for repairs. When these were
completed she resumed her patrol up the river, where she was
almost daily exposed to attack from guerrillas or other irregular
bands of soldiers at several points. It was in this river service
that the importance of the military top of modern war-ships
was first made apparent. During the season of low water it was
possible to command a view over the levees only from the top
aloft, and to do this a lookout was stationed there to give infor-
mation of the presence or movement of men behind them. To
protect these lookouts from rifle fire at those points of the river
where the channel obliged the ships to approach within a hun-
dred feet or so of the bank, resort was had to plates of boiler iron
so shaped that the lookout in the top was completely protected.
Very often the first intimation the vessels had that danger was
near was the bullet sound striking these crude military tops and
the lookout's reply from his own rifle, always loaded and ready
for such contingencies.

A point of menace was the bend at Manchac, below Baton
Rouge, and it was rare to pass it day or night, before the cap-
ture of Baton Rouge, without being fired on by what we learned
to call the river guerrillas. Another point lower down the river
and below Donaldsonville, known to us as Winchester, was the
scene of many attacks of greater or less formidability and some-
times of most stubborn attacks from infantry and artillery com-
bined. Indeed there was hardly a day, from the capture of New
Orleans to the fall of Port Hudson, on July 9, 1863, when the
Mississippi River, from its confluence with the Ohio to the sea,
was not the scene at some point of stubborn fights between the
various ships in this patrol service and batteries of artillery, with
infantry guards, or with both combined, in contesting the right
to its sovereignty. At this distance of time it is not easy to re-